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A GENERAL CHARGE TO MASONS, 


Delivered at Christ church at Boston on the 28th of 
: December, 1749. 


BY THE REV. CHARLES BROCKWELL, A- M. 


The principal intention in forming societies is un- 
doubtedly the uniting men ia the strictest bonds of 
love; for men, considered as social creatures, must 
derive their happiness from each other: every man 
being designed by providence to promote the good 
of others as he teaders his own advantage: and 
-by that intercourse to secure their good offices, by 
being, as occasion may offer, serviceable unto them: 

Christianity in general (for [ now enter not upon 
the melancholy divisions so rife among us)never cir- 
cumscribes our benevolence within the narrow c’1- 
fines of nature, fortune, profit, or personal obligation. 
What I would adyance is this: That we restrain not 
our lave to our next neighbor only, this being merely 
a’ point of conveniency,—nor to our acquaintance 
solely, this being the effect of inclination purety to 
. .gratity ourselves. We ere not to caress our friends 
only, because gratitade and common justice require 
even that at our hands: Nor yet those especially 
from whom we expect to receive benefit, for this in- 
terest and policy will prompt us to—nor our relations 
only, for this the ties of blood and mere miture dictate. 
Nor is our Icve and charity limited to them particu- 
larly who are of the same church or opinion with us ; 
for by the very same reason that we are induced to 
believe ourselves in the right, they may imagine them- 
selves so too: and what we may judge ta be a perfec- 
tion among ourselves, they may condemn as a blem- 
ish. Be itso then, that in some pnints, or rather 
modes of worship, we may differ or dissent from each 
other, yet sill the Lop@r reconciles even these. ‘There 
we all meet amicably, and converse sociably together. 
There we harmonize in principles, though we vary in 
punctilios. There we join in conversation, and inter- 
mingle interests. There we gisrover no estrangement 
of behaviour, nor ali@nation of affection. We serve 
ene another most readily in all the offices of a cordial 
friendship. ‘Thus are we united, though distingarsh- 





ed. united in the same grand Christian fundamentals, 


though distinguished by some cixcumstantials: united 
in one important band of brotherly love. though distin- 
uished by some peeuliarilies of sentiment. _ 
Freedom of opinion thus indulged, but its: points 
never discussed, is the happy influence under which 
the unity of thistruly ancient and honorable society,has 
been preserved from time immemorial. And whoever 
is an upright mason, can neither be an Atheist, Deist, 
or Libertine. For he is ander the strictest obligation, 
to be a good man, atrue christian, and to act with hon- 
or and honesty, however distinguished by different o- 
ptssions in the circumstantials of religion. Upon which 
account MASONRY is hecome the centre of union, and 
the means of conciliating friendship among men, that 
have atherwise remained at perpetual distance : cans- 
ing them to love as brethren,as heirs ofthe same hope, 
partakers of the same promises, children of the same 
6o0p. and candidates of the same heaven. 
Paul, the chief accusation whereon he founded his 
plea; was his being ring leader of the sect of the Naza- 
renes—and this sect (said the Jews) we know that every- 
where it is spoken against. 
sect so spoken against ? 
knew of its professors ? 
blind prej 
undoubted proof of the latter. 


be pretty much one case, in respect to masonry as’ 


flowing from the game corrupted principles. I have 


had the honor of being a member of this ancient and. 
honorable sécreTy many yeafs, have sustained many 


of its offices, and oan, and do aver, in this sacred pace 
and before the grand ancmitect of the world, that | 
never could observe ought therein, but what was jus- 
tifiable and commendable according to the strictest 
rules of society ; this being founded onthe rules of the 
gospel, doing the will. of eop, and the subduing the 
passions, and highly conducing to every sacred and 
social virtue. But not to insist‘ on my own expe- 
rience, the very antiquity of the constitution furnishes 
a sufficient argument. to confute all gainsayers. For 
no combination of wicked men, fora wicked purpose, 
ever lasted long. The want of virtue,on which mutu- 
al trust and confidence is founded, soon divides and 
breaks them to pieces. Nor would men of unquestion- 
able wisdom, known integrity, strict honor, undoubted, 
varacity, and good sense, (though they might he tree 
panned into a foolish or ridieulous society,which could 
pretend to nothing valuable) ever contiue in it, (as all 
the world may see they have done, and now do) or 
contribute towards supporting and propagating it to 
posterity. 

As to any objections that have been raised against 
this society, they are as ridiculous asthey are ground- 
less :—for what can discover more egregious folly in 
any man, than to attempt to vilify what he knows 
nothing of? At that rate, he may with equal justice 
abuse or calumniate any thing else that he is unac- 
quainted with—but there are some peculiar customs 
among us; surely these can be liable to no censure 

ath not every society some peculiarities which are 

ot to he revealed to men af different communities 1— 
But some among us behave noi so well as might be ex- 
pected: We fear-this to be too true, and are heartily 
sorry for it; let us therefore every one try to mend one 
another. But even this objection is:of no weight with 
a man of ingenuity and candor. For ifthe unworthi- 
ness of a professor casts a reflection upon the profes- 
sion, it may be inferred, by parity of reason, that the 
misconduct of a christian is an argament against Chris- 
tianity. But this is a conclusion which I presume no 
more than what he must subscribe to, who is so un- 
reasonable as to insist on the other. 

Upon the whole, then, it appears, that the rules of 
this society have adirect tendency to render conversa- 
tion agreeable, as well as innocent; and so to influ- 
ence our practice, as to be useful to others, and profi- 
table to ourselves; for to .contioue in amity and main- 
tain a fair correspondence, ta be disposed reciprocally 
to all offices of humanity and to act upon mutaal 
terms of benevolence, which are the characteristics of 
christianity, are likewise the cement of this society.— 
And how good it is to assiet, comfort, and to relieve 
the oppressed, I need not now observe. Nor is it less 
obvious, how pleasant it isto contribute to the inao- 
cent delight, and promote the lawful advantage of one 
another; and a!ways to coaverse with security with- 
out any, the least suspicion of fraudutent, injurious,or 
malicious practices. 

Now, in order to cherish and promote this harmo- 
ny within doors and without, let us first lay hold on 
the surest means to stop the mouth of detraction, by 
endeavoring to lead a pure and unblemishable life.— 
Let us consider my brethren, that not the reputation 
of one only, but that of the whole society is affected 





We read, that when Tertullus pleaded against St. | 


Aad wherefore was this | 
Was it from any evilthey| Le 
Or from mere ignorance or | obliging each other ; for then, and only then, are we 
udice? We find nothiag of the former, but/ answering the great end of our institution. Brotherly 


And this I take to|love,. relief, and truth, oblige us not oniy to be com- 


‘venience to ourselves, 


by a brother’s misbehavior. Invested as we are with 
that distinguished Bapee, which at this day is the 
glory of the greatest potentates upon earth, we should 
scorn to act beneath the dignity of our profession.-— 
Let us then walk worthy of our vocation, and do honor 
to our profession, 

Let us rejoice in every opportunity of serving and 


passionate and. henevolent, but to administer that re- 
lief and comfort which the conditionjof any member 
requires, and we cam bestow, without manifest incon- 
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fection can ever be allowed,2 


t jose who are up- 
on a level :nor can persons who live twithin compassyact 
otherwise than upon the square, consistently with. the 
golden rule p they would be done by. Kor a- 
mong us, every one is, or should be, another self; so 
that he that hates ‘@nother,must necessarily abhor bim- 
self also; he that ices another, injures his own 
nature ; and he that doth not relieve a distressed broth- 
er, starves a member of his own body. But this relief 
is not to be bestowed upon the idle, indolent, and ex- 
travigant; but upon the unfortunate, industrions, suc- 
cessless brother, Sr les 

Let us next remember the regulations of this mie 
brevention of enmity, 


are calculated, not only for the 
wrath, and dissention, but forthe promotion of ove, 
peace and friendship; then here surely conversation 


complacency. He who neither contrives*m 
self against others, nor suspects any against himself, 
has his mind always serene, and his affections compo- 
sed. All the human faculties rejoice in order, harmo- 
ny. and proportion ; by this our society subsists, and 
upon this depends its wisdom, sitength, and beauty; — 
Let therefore no narrow distinctions discompose this 
goodly frame or disturb it-symmetry ; bat when: good 
and worthy men offer themselves, let:them ever. have 
the first place in our esteem; but as for the abetters * 
of Atheism, irteligion,: libertineism, infidelity, let us, 
in the words of the. prophet, shake our hands from then. 
just as a person would de, who happens to havé burn- 
ing coals or some venomous creature fastening mpon 
his flesh. In such acase none would)staall amnoment 
to consider ; none would debate with himself the ex- 
pediency of the thing ; buc instantly fling off.the per- 
nicious incumbrance ; instantly endeavor to-disengage 
himself from the. clinging mischiet ; so. should'every 
upright mason from such perilous,false brethren,» « 
There is one essential. ptoperty whick belongs'to 
our craft, which had. liked to have slipped: me,-and 
which however condemned, is highly worthy of all ap- 
plause ; and that is secrecy.  Albthat-should bedis- 
closed of a lddge is this, that in our meetings}: we are 
all good-natured, loving. and cheerful one with anoth- 
er. But what are these secrets? Why, if abrother 
in necessity seeks relief, it isan inviolable secret, be- 
cause true charily vaunteth not itself, If an overtaken 
brother be admonished, it is in secret’; because chari- 
ty is kind. If possibly little indifference,feuds,or an- 
imosities should invade our peaceful walls, they are 
still kept secret ; for charily suffereth long, is not éasil ly 
provoked, thinking no evil. These and many more 
(would time permit) which I could name, are the em. 
bellishments which emblazon the mason’s escutelieon. 
And as a further ornament, fet us add that aromatic 
sprig of cassia. of letting our light so ‘shine before men, 
that they may ‘see our good-works ; and that whereas 
they speak against us as evil-doers, they may, by our 








No aftful dissimilation of af; 


good works, which they shall behold, glorify God. 
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BY GILES F. TATES, ESQ. OF SCHENECTADY. 


The object of Freemasonry has ever been.to. pro- 
mote the best interests of mankind. . It has. patron- 
ized the arts and sciences, and particularly architec.- 
ture, and its concomitant sciences, geometry, which is 
synonimous with Masonry, and of heavenly birth, In 
fact, we have reason to believe, that.one of the. prima- 
ry designs of the Ma institution, was to improve 
in architectural science by the wutual communication 
of knowledge connected: thertwith, and. that agcient 
geomatry was in part what now exists unde theappel- 
lation of Freemasonry* Even at the present. day, the 
Jatter has mach to do with angles, triangles, circles, 


quares, and per Th | » we vine we 
hens be proper ee ta observe, thatoriginally the 


craft consisted mostly.o ape Taina anpeo ape thet 20 
regular Lodges were constitutcd until the erection of- 
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must he attended with mutual coafidence,freedom and - 
ischief hi 
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men, besides seveaty thousand laborers and bearers o 
burdens, all under eaperoeenseece of three grand 
officers,, were n that glorious undertaking 


These, after the cap stone was laid, dispersed to dif- 
ferent p of the, globe, widely. disseminating the 
principles of the From the connectioa and in- 
tercourse between the Hebrews and the inhabitants of 
Tyre and Egypt. and the attachment of the latter to 
heiroglophic symbols, we can readily account for the 
introduction of those principles into the last named 
countries. The sua of masonry which arose in the 
east, soon enlightened the west; and soon the north 
and south were favoured with the benignant influence 
of its beams. We are informed, that several hundred 
years before the christian era in Asia, associations of 
Freeemasons under the name of * Dionysian artificers, 
made great improvements in architecture, and were 
distinguished for their science. And in the fourteenth 
century in Europe, an itinerant association of opera- 
tive Freemasons, consisting of men of different coun- 
tries,.erected many public buildings which have exci- 
“ted the admiration of the world. Their lodges have 
been efphaticaly] termed * seminaries of instruction 
in the sciences and polite arts.” 

Among the aumerous durable structures and mag- 
nificent edifices, erected under the auspices of mason- 
ry, I shall only point you to the stupendous pyramids 
of Egypt, the lofty temples of Damascus and Ephesus, 
the city of Alexandria, the tower of Pharos; and in 
jeter days, St. Peter's church at Rome. St. Sophia's 
at Constantinople, St. Jame’s Palace, St. Paul's Ca- 
thedral, the palace of Elysium at Paris, the palace of 
Leo ia Holland, the palace and hall of Westminis- 
ter, the London bridge,&the masonic hall inPhiladel- 

1a. 
og if masonry has been a patron it has been a pre- 
server of the arts. In those ages of the world when 
the dismal cloud of barbarism, pregnant with ignorance 
and superstition, overshadowed the earth. then a know!l- 
edge of the most valuable arts, was with danger and 
ne weet by our ancient brethren, which 
having transmitted to posterity, has contributed, 
sm no small degree, to refine and civilize the world. 

During tuat dark period too, masonry was the only 
institution which had for jts object the alleviation of 
human misery. Since the advert of the prince of 
peace, christianity and masonry, like twin sisters, have 
gone hand ia hand in the blessed work of charity and 
love. Before that happy epoch, as a writer has ob- 
served, alms houses and tleemosinary institutions were 
uoknown. Poverty (except among the masons) was 
without a friend, and the humble supplications of dis- 
tress, were lost amid the proud pursuits of ambition, 
the wild and terrible clangor of arms and the sweeping 
desolations and cruelties of persecution, anarchy and 
despotism. 

*Twas thou, blest masonry, that brought 
The choicest gift to man; 

Aad t! og it was the lesson tauaht, 
Eter since the world began : 


That charity can sooth each pain, 
Relieve mankind from wo; 

That masonry hath power to gaia 
A paradise below. 


The ligaments of affection, which bind the heart of 
one mason to another, must from several circumstances 
peculiar to the masonic institution, be more strong 
and eadearing than the ordinary ties of humanity.— 
Hence some our brethren have often, in cheertul com- 
pliance with their obligations, and influenced solely by 
the zeal which masonry inspires, assisted their fellow 
brgthrea, oppressed by the chilling hand of poverty.— 
Alshedxh such charitable acts may not always be dic- 
tated by love to the Deity, yet, to say the least, we 
cannot be blamed for using adventitious aids to urge 
to virtuous actions. 

Do you ask for examples of our charity? Go to 
yonder widow, bereaved by the unrelenting king of 
cerrors of the dear partner of her bosom, her only 
support ia life : who revives her hopes. and soothe the 
keea wound of your thal Pit the genius of 
masonry! Goto pleas orphatis; who sup- 

plies thals wants and seatches them from the vortex 
of destruction? -*Tig the genius of masonry? Go 
to ponder mendicatits of Eastera hemisphere, eraving 
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Solomon's temple. Poetics We shy ote hearted he fead of charity in vain: 
' of oae hundred and thirteen thousand crafts-| who cheers, comforts and 1 ind the an- 
swer again will be, the benign 
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genius of masonry! Lo! 
who enters the dark and ckeerless abodes of yonder| 
loathsome prison ; wipes: the'sedlding tear from the 
cheek of its inmate, a peor unfortunate debtor prostra- 
ted by the hand of an unlorgiving creditor ?—who 7— 
"Pis the guardian spirit of masonry ! These, my friends, 
are not pictures drawn by fancy, but by. the sober pen- 
cil of truth. T can point to livieg instances in proof of 
my assertions—insiances too, independent of thgse ac- 
counts of benevolence contained in the records of 
the Lodges; accounts which we trust, will be found 
duly posted to their credit in the grand ledger of etern- 
ity. 
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No. 7. 
GRINDING POETRY. 


This is truly an age of invention. It has been eall- 


.ed an age of discovery, and an age of improvement ; 


and there are those who speak of it as the age of steam; 
—but without entering seriously into the dicussion of 
the superior claims of any one of these titles to. the 
honor of being prefixed to the age in which we and 
our contemporaries live, we think it may justly be con- 
sidered the age of invention. We might give the 
reasous which have led to this conclusion. in which 
we conscienciously confide, but it is of no importance 
to the subject before us, and may therefore be passed 
over. 

Instruments have been planned and constructed for 
every department of labor, to such an extent as to ren- 
der the use of the human hand of little consequence, 
and there may almost be seen a gradual tapering and 
reduction in size of the fingers and palm, as if the 
world bad entered upon that millenium to which the 
indolent look forward with such yearnings. Were 
this beyond all question true, and stalwart hands no 
longer to be found among us, it is not certain that it 
would surprise the world more, than the naming of 
an invention, to which the reader’s attention is now so- 
licited. 

We remember to have met not lung since in the 
random roaming of an eye over the Association rooms, 
or elsewhere, a description of an important machine 
for grinding poetry. The caption excited a smile, for 
it revived the tale of a nameless manufacturing estab- 
lishment, where, if brambles ot hemlock were furnish- 
ed at one extreme, white ash rakes would appear at the 
other; and of a ‘factory,’ in which if a full grown 
sheep be driven in, the course of a few moments, 
shell combs, mould candles, morocco shoes, knife han- 
dles, roast mutton, aad broadcloth coats, each de- 
posited in its own apartment, would be the product; 
and of a ‘mill,’ which converted old bachelors into 
spruce young beaux, and maids of three score, into 
blooming damsels of seventeen. But this has nothing 
to do, or very little, to be scrupulous, about these 
things, with the grand pie@e of machinery to which 
our attention was directed by the title of the article. 

As nearly as we can remember, for in matters of this 
kind, the memory is.usually called from home upon 
urgent business, the article went on to say, that the 
instrument was to be supplied with scattering leaves 
from Shakspeare, Campbell, Hemans, and other poets 
to any extent that might be desired,'a two feet rule, a 
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few handred commas, periods, & and a Webster's 
dietionary, containing all the additions, corrections, 
emendations and improvements of the yery latest edi- 
tion, beside a copious synopsis and aj.pendix. Namer- 
ous springs were attached to one side, which might 








be adjasted to the kind of poetry desired, whether 


Pathetic, Sentimental, Didactic or any thing else 
which the fancy of the experimenter might suggest. 
In the interior were wheels, which were moved by a 
weight after the manner of a family clock,—that does 
not go by a spring, of course. 

Upon wiading it up one mealy afternoon, and set- 
ting the springs to the Sentimental, the following ap. 
peared : 

Weary of the world and all its busy scenes, 

I went into the garden and hid among the beans; 
An important pin seemed here to have given away, and 
some derangement attended it, for nothing but a del- 
uge of hiatuses under the escort of the two feet rule 
camethrough. These were restored, and the springs 
set to the didactic. 
At the close ofthe day when the hamlet was still, 
Aad nothing was heard but the soft murmuring ritl, 
A cricket came forth from his nest in the wall, 
And opened his speech with a terrible squall. 

Not knowing precisely what the insect might say, 
and feeling anxious to guard the ears against painful 
sounds, that might blunt their acuteness, and prevent 
them from hearing distinctly all the music ot the po- 
etry, the weight was instantly arrested aad the spriogs 
changed to the pathetic. 

Ona log, there sat a frog, 
Crying for his daughter, 
Tears he shed till his eyes were red, 
And then jumped into the water, 

and drowned himself. This needed completion with 
the pen, but it was quite satisfactory, when the melt- 
ing nature of the subject was takeu into consideration 
—which might itself alone have so expanded the last 
line as to produce it beyond the use of the two feet : 
rule. The springs were set again to the sentimental s. 

When life’s last evening shall draw near, 

And care's deep shadows lengthen round, 
Oh, may I be lighted to my bier, [pound. 
With hope’s dipped candles, say sixteen to the 

For the sake of seeing what would be the result, the 
springs were set midway between the sublime and the 
worldly—and the following appeared. 
When wrapt in flames the realms of ether glow, 
And heaven’s red lightnings melt the harmless snow, 
kt will not be strange if sleighs are laid aside, oar 
And people take a wheel coach when they wish to ride. 

A breath of air from an adjoining apartment whirled 
a leaf from Virgil and a page of the Iliad to hand, aad 
they were cast into the machine. After a repose of a 
few moments, and an adjustment of the springs to the 
lugubrious, the following appeared— 

Senex Grimes, that agathos old anthropos, est mortuus 

We shall nunquam see him plus, 

He used to habere an old blue togam 
All buttoned down ante. 
This unintelligible jargon, was arrested by a seizure 
of the weights in the manner adopted once before.— 
Without pondering a moment upon the meaning of 
the stanza, the verse was cut short and the springs ar- 
ranged anew. 

They were set to the heroic, and after a protracted 
grumbling among the wheels there came forth in suc- 
cessive explosions, as if discharged from a field piece 
—the following ; 

Remember, remember the twelfth of December, 

"Twas the birth of a glorious plot, 


A deep toned rumble! and your walls will crumble 
F and the ** 7” will all be forgot. 


Here we stopped and thtew down the paper with 





ce 
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considerable force, because we differed in opinion de- 
‘exdedly from the language of the machine. We think 
the Seven destined to stand as long as the Colossus of 
Rhodes, though we may span a less extended area than 
did that second wonder of the world. As for our be- 
ing frightened by rumbling, we do not believe that 
there is a member of the illustrious band, each one of 
whom is entitled to the privilege of being addressed as 
the Hon. 4+— ——— M.S. who fears to launch 
boldly forth into the dark and pitchy streets of this ex- 
teaded city, even after the sun has withdrawn his rays 
and we are enveloped in that shroud which makes all 
colors like its own. But this has nothing to do with 
the machine for grinding poetry ; and we conclude by 
saying that though we do not feel just now the need 
of the instrument, yet we would iavite to its examina- 
tion the attention of those who find the jingling of 
words agreeable music, but who are unfortunately in- 
capable of amusing themselves. Its excellencies have 
been demonstrated by several gentlemen of reputation 
in this city and elsewhere. It may be seen at A- 
donijah Catervanswinglebottom's over he Odeon and 
Olio. 





OLD MSS. 

In rammaging over some of the curious antiquities 
which have descended to us as heir-looms, we happen- 
ed, the other day, to discover an ancient Lor venerable 
from the appearance of age which was visibly impress- 
ed upon it, and which bore evident tokens of its hav- 
ing suffered the many vicissitudes which the lapse of 
several centuries must have inevitably brought upon 
it ia their passage. It was however atillin such astate 
of preservation as to lead us to suppose that during 
this long time, it must have been regarded as the de- 
pository of something valuable, at least in the esteem 
of its owners, and as this idea gained ground with us. 
a feeling of intense curiosity prompted us to examine 
its contents. But the fear of being disappointed, that 
singalar sensation which often restrains us from seiz- 
ing some desired acquisition, upon which, in some 
way or other, we have seta high value, but are yet 
uncertain of its nature, made us hesitate to gratify this 
curiosity. We were without the key, and its venera- 
ble look forbid us, at first, from using force to open it. 
But at last these feelings gave way to the more pow- 
erful promptings of curiosity, and after some trouble, 
we succeeded in opening it, and our eyes were greet- 
ed with a large pile of manuscripts carefully arranged, 
and corresponding much in external appearance with 
their old depository. 

Upon examining some of them, they seemed to us 
worthy of publicity; whether we judged rightly or not 
our readers may infer, from the occasional extracts 
which we intend to submit to them, as opportunity 
may offer, and our leisure permit. ‘Bine following which 
we found on the top and which wag evidently intended 
ty precedé all the others, we give at present, exactly 
as it was found in its place of long repose.—THE 7. 


BIOGRAPHICAL REMINISCENCES. 
Ko. 1. BEING INTRODUCTORY. 


That excellent historian, Caius Cornelius Tacitus, 
in bis biography of his father-in-law, Cneius Julins 
Agricola, has left a moaument ¢ acre perennius,’ of his 
affectionate respect, as well as correct appreciation of 
a virtuous and great man. It is particularly, from such 
sources as this, that we are to cultivate our moral na- 
ture, because in them only can we fiad aad dwell up- 
én those minute details of life and action and charac- 
ter, which come home to our own minds with force 
aud permanent effect. When we meet in the pages 





of history, with a man whom the voice of his country 
or the world has saluted with its involuntary manifes- 
tations of admiration and love, we may remember the 
instance for the moment, and his name may recur to 
us again, to be used in an equally cursury manner, a3 
an example of virtue or patriotism or some other mo- 
ral excellence, to adorn our pages or excite a gener- 
ous emotion in the miads of our readers, but any last- 
ing impression fails to be effected, because the minu- 
tiz of his life are left unnarrated, those little details of 
modes of action in circumstances corresponding to 
those in which every one daily finds himself, and which 
apply themselves immediately to our own situation 
and conduct. In this fact, consists as it seems to us, 
the great superiority of biography over history as‘a 
means of improving the moral part of man’s nature, 
and the important influence which it has already ex- 
erted. In thus exalting biography over history, it is 
not our intention, as our humbie example will satisfac- 
torily evince,* ta depreciate in the least, the depart- 
ment of history; that already serves many bigh and 
noble purposes, and its advocates, generous and can- 
did ag all true historians must be, will not hesitate to 
accord to the sister department of biography, all the 
peculiar qualities and tendencies which may be fairly 
claimed for it. : 

We have in our juvenile days, read many times with 
much enjoyment, that little precious book by Tacitus, 
of which honorable mention has already been made 
{as it became us to do) and also the lives of many dis- 
tinguished and famous characters by the good old 
Grecian Plutarch, as well as other biographies of a 
later date, of which mention might be made in this 
place, were it necessary soto de. But the learning 
and recollection of the reader will have already sug- 
gested many such to his own mind, and he will bear 
us out in saying how many incidents narrated therein 
still remain fresh ia his remembrance, ana how they 
have hallowed and brightened the characters which 
were the subjects of those works. 

Now, as we have lived ina time when there were 
many great men whose names are stil fresh in our 
memory, and whose acts and deeds dre still visible in 
the great works of our country, in our courts of jus- 
tice, in our legislative records, in the achievements of 
our armies; and as other countries than our own had 
also, within the same period, enrolled names of great 
renown in the same departments, I bethought my- 
self, that in the leisure hours which unavoidably oc- 
cur to an old man, there might be some advantage 
gained both to myself and to those who should come 
after me, in collecting and arranging such reminiscen- 
ces as I could find of some of these men, and thus 
deepen and render ‘permanent the lines which now up- 
on their sepulchres, tell us the story of their fame.— 
The mechanic cannot work without materizls, and 
if our work is imperfect, let the artisan feel the censure 


lightly. 





A learned clergyman in Maine, was accosted in the 
following manner by an illiterate preacher who despi- 
sed education : * Sir, you have been at college, I sup- 
pose.” *‘ Yes sir,” was the reply. * I amthankful,” 
rejoined the former, ‘that the Lord has opened my 
mouth to preach without any learning.” _** A similar 
event,” replied the latter, “took place in Balaam’s time 
but such things are of rare occurrence at the present 
day.” 





*This remark would lead us tn infer that our old friend had some claims 
to the character of an author, Le yey em to discover what work 
he hes given to the world, but havenot yet veccessful. ~The 3. 


ay 
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ANECDOTE OF GARRICK. 


- 


_Asharp set genius for dramatie fame introduced 
himself to the late Mr. Garrick for the pu of dis- 
playing his imaginary talents. Althongh he had scarce- 
ly in his life been off his shop-board, yet such was his “ 
opinion of bis abilities as an actor, that he thought him- 
self sufficiently competent to the ardous task of rehear- 
sing a part before so judicious, severe, and discrimina- 
“ as acting as Mr. Garrick. 

is cockney by birth, and a taylor b i 
thus addressed ote Reacite $ - ea 

* Sir, Lam your most in-de-fat-abigail humble ser- 
vant—I shall be wastly happy and wery proud of the 
hopportunity of being made a hactor.” 

* Well,” said Mr. Garrick. * and pray what part 
wauld you wish to have the hopportunity of hacting?” 

* Romo, sir; Romo sir;” replied the taylor-s*1 
should wish to preform the part of Romo ; for my wife 
says how I read Robin Crusoe so'wastly vell:; and as 
how I have so sweet a woice, that she’s wastly -sure 
and wery sartin, I should makea monstracious moving 
lovyer.”” 

* Well, sir.” asked Garrick, “and are you perfect 
in the part of Romo, as you call it 2” : 

“O yes, sir,” answered Snip—* I am main sartin, I 
can go through stitch with it from the beginning to 
the end on’t.” fhe 

* Pray, sir,” Mr. Garrick asked—s Do you reccol- 
lect a passage in that play where he describes a huge 
Collossus bestriding the lazy-pacing clouds, and sail- 
ing on the bosom of the air 2” ' 

*O yes, sir,” replied Snip, “ wastly vell.”"' 

“Then pray tell =. sir, continaed Mr. Garrick, 
when he was bestraddling those clouds, which way 
would you go, supposing his stride to ‘have been about 
the extent ofa moderate sized rainbow,—I ‘say sir, 
which way would you go to work to measure him for 
a pair of breeches ?” ts pay 

** Lord have mercy on ws!" cried the taylor, “hiére’y 
A pretty job of journeywork? Mykerw, pair of brbethies 

or a rainbow! Why T don’t believe two taylors in 
London ever did such a thing intheir lives. And I'm 
sure I could as soon make a pair for the mao in the 
moon.” ; 

* Then pray, sir,” asked, Garrick most indignantly, 
** how came you to think of undertaking my business, 
when you are not master of your own ?”’. 

* Lord. sir,” replied the frightened taylor, «I only . 
vonted—”’ ' 

** You only vonted,” repeated Mr Garrick ; * pray, 
sir, tell me—did'st thou ever behold Macbeth, with 
boisterous rage, bully the ghost of Banquo off the 
stage !”” 

* No, sir,” says Snip. 

‘You shall behold it now then.” said Mr. Garrick. 


PARODY, IMITATING MR. GARRICK. 


* Avaunt, and quit my sight! thy shears are edgel 
And thy goose is cold—thou hast no thread, mere 
Nor needles in those paws thatthou dost stitch withal ; 
What manager dare, I dare—approach thou like the 
Grim and greasy Jamplighter, or aimed chimney- 
sweeper, the 
With brush and soot bag—take any form but that, 
And my rich wardrobe shall yet escape cabbaging ; 
Or dare meto thy shop-board with thy shears ; 
If trembling I inhibit, chen protest me : 
The er of a buttonhole.—Hence, horrible. taylor, 
ence !” ghee all 


Avaunt was the word, and the taylor. was off in a 
tangent, perfectly cared of his passion for the stage, 
which he resolved®never to think of more, but to at- 
tend to his shop board, 


t 
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RATHER PARADOXICAL. / ” 
Victor Hugo, the French, noyelist, ip, descrilsin ri 
one of his hergines, thyg morali tie " 
ities in a truly French ural Beas girl! she 
fine teeth, and she was fond of laughing, that 


might show them the better. Now the maiden who 
is in too great a hurry to laugh, is on the bigh road to 
” 





tears; for fine tceth spoil fine eyes. 


. 
























OR THE SANGUINE 
MA . 
“Il whe was once a happy wight, 
AnJ high in fortune’s grace, 
And did spead my golden prime, | 
Ta running pleasure’s race ; | 
Am now enforced of late 
Contrariwise,to mourn, 
* Since Fertune’s joys 
Into ansoys, 
My former state to turn.”’ 


Oup CAmsarnce Sone. 


Dick Dennett was an ancient cham.of mine; we 
were bosom friends in those haleyon days when see- | 
saw, or a turn out to cricket on Wednesdays, was bliss 
supreme ; he was arattle-pated, harwm-scarum, merry | 
fellow, always plotting, and always failing—a piece of | 
human wildfire—a sample of fleshly champagne. Dick's 
father was a wealthy merchant, and allowed him Jots, 
of pocket money,’ yet did Dick ever eschew the pastry | 
man the frait woman, and the vender of scented soap, | 
and ell the other providers on their periodical visits, | 
for he had an everlasting score with each, and his fate| 
so willed it, that so certainly as any one of these per-| 
sonages appeared, so surely was Dick found to have 
just rid himself o/ his last *persuader” with the other. | 
A Welsh workhouse might’ have been supported on} 
his expenditure, and @ half-pay captain would have| 
committed suicide on a tithe of Dick's duaning. 1) 
quitted our scholastic abode some time before him, | 
und as he was never much given to pen and ink, I 
heard nothing of him for some few yeurs, although, 
duriag that period, 1 addressed more thran one letter to | 
him, and I had ceased to think of ever meeting him 
again, when sauntering down Rotten Row one after-| 
noau, my attention, incommon with that of others} 
about me, was taken bya splendid phaeton, which was | 
going dowa the drive at what is technically called “no| 
rate at all.” Now, although I admit it is one of the| 
pomps and vanities of this sinful world, J must own, 1| 
do love a handsome turn out, and commend me, when 
a horse isin question, to aslappiag pace. I always 
had a yearning that way. When a boy, the best trans- 
lation, I ever made, was the fall of the chariot of the 
sun, from Ovid; and in older days I have foresworn 
bright eyes, and suffered billets to plead in vain, that I 
might occupy the box with Harry Stevenson, and do 
London to Brighton in five hours. Even at this, my 
eleventh hour, | sustain myself on the hope that I may 
drive four before I die. Ovit'’s an occupation to my 
tagte!, there’s.excitement in it; and then the smirks 
and smiles that hedge in the gentleman coachman a- 
long the road, aad the dear little delightful compan-| 
ions—that are sure to go by a coach that's driven by| 
“such a nice man.” And it’s so easy and so innocent, 

to make up alie to oust any he fellow who pollutes| 
the box, when a feminine temptation comes across. | 
Bat, Lord, how T wander! women, wine, and horses, | 
are my weak points. Pr'ythee, excuse me, reader ; if| 
you are a politician, think I have been discoursing of 
the national debt; if you are lover, think | have been 
laudatory of your mistreas; if you have ever conduct- 
eda drag, think of the ribbons, and I shall be forgiv- 
en. 

But to return. | stopped to admire the phaeton, and| 
was leaging over the rail to see it pass, when suddenly 
the driver, hai and fashionable drest man, pulled 
short up, within a foot of me, and thrusting his body | 
forward, in eclipse of his companion, surveyed me 
with a*hurried and eager look, which F. rather at a loss 
to account for, returned with an imperturbable stare, | 
aad without altering my position, till a simultaneous) 
note of recognition burst from each, other, and the} 
next moment Diek Dennett and I clittched hands with! 
ull the warmtk-that old associations and surprise give 
to friendship. That night I dined with him at the 
Clarendon—for he was in full feather; his father had 
become a contraetor, (Conviction in. a word, as Cooly, 

* says,)jand, bad;amassed an immense fortune, out of 
which, he. made,his.son, asuperb, allowance ; and in 
order to get through it. Dick bad purchased a com- 
Mission, in a-crack regiment of, cava Before we 
parted, he presséd me ntuch to dine with the mess next 
day, at Honnslow, butas{ had booked my place by the 


{ 
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many assuraaces of mutual friendship, and a _provis- 
ional appointment for another meeting. we separated 


as happy as good will and good fellowship could make 
‘us. 


Ono my return I found Dick's regiment had gone to 


iTreland, and I again lost sight of him. And although 


I wrote him twice, I got no answer; but [ knew him 
for an Idler, and « procrastinor, and suffered no aston- 
ishment from his silence. About a year after this, I 
found a card on my table, * Mr. Richard Dennett—-- 
th Hussars, and next day 1 shook hands with Dick in 
propria persona. 


| * You've heard the news 7” he said, after some small 


conversation. 

* No; what news? I answered. 

* Have you heard nothing,” he continued, ‘+ within 
the Jast three months, bearing on my family?” . 

** Not a word.” 

* Then I must tell you.” he said; * it’s all up with 
my father.’’ 

** Surely not! [ hope not." I said. 

A fact, my dear fellow ; too true a hard cut on 


” 


me. 
“| regret itDick, from the bottom of my soul.” 

** | knew you would,” he replied, * or I should not 
have told you; but my father's affair is not the whole 
—or the worst. On the 4th of last month 1 ,attained 


|the age of twenty-three years, at which speriod' my 


grandfather was pleased to prophesy in his last will 
and testament, that I should arrive at discretion to use 
23,0001. Now the fact is, I becamediscretionary long 
before; aad, in order to preserve my body intact from 
the profane hands of Mr. Levy and his brethren, I 


_gave warrants of attroney, to fall due _simultanecus!\ 


with my legacy, to the amount of some 500/. or 600/. 
over it; and to pay that, | sold my commission, know- 
ing it would be madness to attempt to stay in the regi- 
ment without either fortune or allowance.” 

«Good heavens, Dick! I exclaimed ; how did you 
manage to spend 23,000/. at your age ?” 

«The simplest thing in the world, my dear fellow: 
I was a man of taste.” 

* And you reckoned upon your father's liberality, 
while you spent your own money. 

“ Precisely so. But, come,” he added, * il me reste 
eucoremes’ beaut yeux, and a marriage detaison may 
retrieve all. Ihave not lost time lately. I havea 
charming woman in my eye, and I fancy I am in hers, 
and in a tenderer part. ; Rather aged, bat lots of brads; 
to-morrow I’m off again to Cheltenham, where she 
resides ; keeps a capital place there. In a fortaight or 
so 1 expect all willbe right. I have only been up just 


‘now for a day or two, to speak to Elmore about a 


couple of hunters, and something for a cab, and to 
consult with Palmer on a dressing case. You shall 
hear from’ meon the happy occasion—adieu.” 

* Bat you'll dine with me, Pick ?" 

* Not to-night. J shall be in town shortly again, 
hd then we’ll fraternize for a night—good bye.” 

** Well, good bye,” I said, * and luck attend you in 
your speculation !” 

“ Au revoir, my dear boy,” said Dick ; * excuse my 

haste. By-the-by, if you hear of abox at Melton, here 
js my card—jast drop me a line.” 


And so, with a repetitionof good wishes and adieus, 
we parted. If wasshortly after this that I left Eng- 
land, to make tour on the continent, where my stay 
was unexpectedly eked out two years, and during that 
time I had no opportunity of gathering any tidings of 
Dick. On my return | accidentally learnt from a 
person who had some slight acquaintance with him, 
and who saw him shortly after my departure, that he 
had married a rich widow at Cheltenham—the same, 
L presumed, that he had mentioned to me, and that he 
was then residing in some éeclat near Oxford. here 
accordingly, while on ashort stay with a college friend, 
[ inquired after him, but could only ascertain that he 
had quitted his establishment there about a year be- 
fore, and was then rusticating somewhere near Mal- 
vero. 

In the course of the ensuing summer T was with my 
sisters at Hereford, from which we made a short visit 
to Malvern, and in the course of our stay here a party 
of men was got up to visit. ‘The day, which was clear 
and beautiful at setting out, became gloomy and over- 
cast in the aftérnoon, and as we were breaking up to 
return, the storm commenced, thé Wind rose fiercely, 


a 





Edinburgh mail, 1 wasebliged to decline ; and so, wish: 


and the sain fell'in sheets; ; sawe me the 
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order of the day, and every one went off as fast a¢ he’ 
could persuade his nag to carry him. After riding in 
this way some three or fuur miles with the rest of the’ 
cavalcade, I eame toa place where-a Jane diverged’ 
from the main road. This lane I thought 1 recog- 
nized as one [ had occasionally passed through in my 
rambles, and thinking to make a near cut, I turned 
down it, and, as generally happens in trying to save 
distance, I lost my way. The night was coming on; 
it was then almost perfectly dark ; my horse wag ja- 
ded, for we had been racing during the dayg the rain 
poured, and I was thoroughly drenched and bewild- 
ered in a labyrith of lanes and cross roads, beyond the 
possibility of self-extrication. In the midst of my 
perplexities I fell in with a servant mounted on a don- 
key, with a couple of panniers, who was bearing home 
the remnants of our repast, and who, being a stranger 
to the country, had involved himself in the same pre- 
dicament as myself, and from’ a similar cause. © This: 
man I immediately enlisted into my service, sending 
him on exemploratory excursions down every path 
that intersecfed our way; but all in vain, not a house 
was to be found, or sound indicative of habitation to 
be heard. At last, on the confines of a bleak common, 
stuck down in the corner of a half cultivated garden, 
with a ragged shrubbery, and some effort at undulation 
of path, I espied by the light of the rising moon, x’ 
hybrid kind of habitation, something between a small 
farm-house, and a cottage -ornee in decay. Its stue- 
coed front had lost half its sabstance; one o1 two’ 
panes in the lower wiudows were patched with paper 
—wrickety porch straggled round the door, and the 
garden gate hung on one hinge. Leaving my horse 
with the man, I walked to the door, which, lacking a’ 
knocker, I tapped smartly with my whip. A long si- 
lence ensued. I knocked again, and presently heard’ 
a window above me very gently pashed up, and aman's 
voice, after a‘pause, inquiring what I wanted. I told 
him: I had lost my way, and begged he woulc have the 
goodness to direct me on the road to Malvern. This 
he briefly did, and was about wishing me good night, 
when resollecting that it was somewhere in this neigh- 
borliood that f had beea'told Dennett resided, I re- 
quested he would inform me’ whether he could tell' 
me where Richard Dennett resided. 

O, Lord !” cried the voice, to my surprise, and the 
head vanished at the same moment. I heard a quick: 
run on the stairs, the door was lugged open, and. to 
my utter astonishment, Dick himself caught me by 
the haad; but 0 quantom mutatus ab illo! the cavat- 
ry mao and the charioteer were sunk in the figure be- 
fore me. He wore an old and greasy figured silk 
dressing gown, a regimental chaco, bright with use, | 
begirt his brows, and his nether parts were ador:ed with 
cord small clothes, blue worsted stockings, and high- 
lows, that seemed never to have made an acquaintance 
with blacking, and which were both unlaced. Dick 
put my horse into a back shed, that had been a stable, 
and then’ led me into a small back room, where he 
had been indulging a cold collation, by the light of « 
small tin lamp, stuck ina candlestick, and smelling 
villanously of coarse vil. Poor Dick! [ saw him falter 
and I heard him stammer as he ushered me in. I saw 
the fates had not been propitious, and I would have 
saved his feelings. 

** You are engaged, perhaps; if so. pray make no 
apology,” I said; * I'll dropin some other time ; fam- 
ily men, you know, are privileged.” 

« No, no,” said Diek, ‘* you see, I've grown so do- 
mesticated ; the fact js, Mrs. Dennett's on a visit, and 
the woman is gone with her, and my fellow has got a 
holiday to see his grandmother, and I'm alone; 60 
my dear fellow you’lhexcuse all that's amiss. Is it 
not Pliny, or Livy, or Horace, or some other old hea- 
then, who says the study of antiquity makes the mind 
antique? Well, so it is with me; I've rusticated so 
long among the boors here, that I’ve got aa boorish as 
them myself at last; but sit dowa,” he added. “* while 
[ get some candles.” And so saying, he quitted the 
room. , 

During his absence I madea survey of the room ; it : 
was small, and had a latticed wind@w: a dirty paper 
covered the_walls, which many rents displayed to be 
as dirty as itself; over the fire-place was a gun a fox’s 
brush, and two peacock’s feathers, branching over an . 
oval mirror, which the damp had'‘tubbed off half its 
quicksilver. On either side of the mantel-piece hung. 
a pair-of spurs, a Museulmaa pipe, a tobacce ‘pouch, a « 
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bridle, and a regulation cavalry sword; a table was in 
the centre of the apartment, and on it; without a cloth, 
was laid a cold ox-cheek, a saucer of. pickles, a blue 
plate, a black horn-bandled knife and fork, aad two 
jugs of ale; a worn and smeared carpet of a gandy 
pattern, half screened the black boards; opposite the 
firé-place was another old table, with flaps, bearing 
Pierce Egan’s Life in London, and a well thumbed 
volume of Tom Jones; over it wasysuspended an oil 
painting, (wanting a frame,) exhibiting a portrait of a 
red-faced, tli: old shrew, and on the chimney-piece 
lay a razor, a shaving-box, a broken dressing case glass 
a pocket-comb, a pineushion, and a pack of cards—a 
pill box, and a China bottle, with dead flowers. [ had 
advancéd thus far in my inspection, when Dick re-ap- 
peared with a couple of “lights,” the oneina tall 
brass, the other in a japanned bed-room, candlestick. 
* You see, my old friend,” said he, * what poor help- 
less wretches we are without women. And now fall 
to. ‘This is but sorry fare, but the air bere, and exer- 
cise, make these plain dishes savory ; and faith, I find 
they agree with me better than what may be called 
cookery. By-the-by, your Sanco Panza, the man 
with the ass—is that the style of attendantsin London 
now ?—desires me to inquire what is your will regard- 
ing him; he says he has a wife and nine small child- 
ren, and he's anxious to get safe to quarters. You 
stay here two-night, that’s settled—and that I insist 
upon.” 

Now I had wholly forgotten my stray squire, in con- 

templating Dick's boudoir, so I mentioned at once to 
Dick our ramble, and the chance that had guided me 
to his door! and having accepted his invitation. being 
anxious to hear of his adventures, I asked him if he 
could direct the maa to Malvern, by any road that 
would enable him to reach itin an houror two. Dick 
undertook to do this, and the fellow having been sum- 
moned to the presence, and admonished aside, by me, 
to leave his hampers behind him, was gladdened with 
one of the jugs of ale, and dismissed with a message 
from. me, and instructions for his guidance on the 
way. 
*{[t happens most unfortunately,” said Dick, ‘that 
vou should pop in just auw, when Mrs. D. is away ; for 
I’ve grown so temperate of late, that I did not miss it 
before, but really, I find she has taken the key of my 
cellar with her, or mislaid it, and there’s not a black- 
smith within a day’s march.” 

‘Don’t mention it, my good fellow,” I answered; 
**but by-the-by, although fur myself nothing can be 
better than this excellent stingo of yours, but in those 
hampers, if the man has not gone yet, there is some 
brandy and Maderia, We'll just see after him.” And 
so saying. T caught up a light amd sallied forth to the 
stable, whither Dick followed. He's gone,” said 
I: “but he has left his hampers, | find, and taking 
a handle, while Dick took the other, one of them 
was soon encamped by the side of the supper table. 
t> [ perceived Dick was a little more silent during this 
performance than previously, and I felt all the deliea- 
ey of the operation. “The fact is,” [ said, ** 1 have 
wiven over wining, especially when hume brewed like 
vours ts to be had; but L know you of old, and that 
the habit is strong with you; and #s [ shall stay to- 
morrow, and shall want your company, and you will 
consequently have no opportunity of riding over to 
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pointing to the painting Mhavé méntioned y “thats” a] 
flattering likeness of her— she’s ten times older and 
ugilet, and her tongue is infernaland eternal in it’s 
workings.” 

*- But how came you to make such a match?” | 
asked. 

** 1 was mad blind. my dear fellow,” he said; ‘and 
[ was poor, and she professed herself rich.” 

** And was she not ?” 

** Need you ask that? Jook round you; the cursed 
old Tartar, she did me there; but fillup, while J 
drink the cholera to her, and then I'll tell you how J 
Was bit.” 

* You know, that after my father's affair, I was on 
the look-out to mend my fortunes. You also know 
that I had set my eye upon a widow. Well might 
Sir Rodger de Coverley warmall men against the set : 
only make me free from this one, aad if ever [ touch 
my hat to another, may J] have such another life as I 
have led with this one. She has broughtenvy, hatred 
strife. and all uncharitableness into my breast. The 
last time I was in London incog., I watched a work- 
house slave, yoked to a watering truck. An old ¢om-) 
panion accosted him, * What, Wiggins, my boy, you 
reduced to this? ‘Ah!’ said Wiggins; * but never 
mind that, I’ve had one piece of luck lately howsomever 
—I’ve tost that old widow I married.’ Lord, how I 
envied him his luck, and his loss, even with the track 
to boot. And only last week | was so struck with the 
squalid wretchedness of a woman who was tramping 
down the road with six or seven children, that I had 
rummaged out all my loose coppers to bestow on her, 
when, seeing my intention, she began to propitiate me, 
muttering out, ‘A poor widow woinan sir.’ My bile 
almost choked me at the words, and [ buttoned up my 
pockets, threatening to take hérup for a vagrant. But, 
however, to return to my story, the old woman, for 
she dates coeval with my grandmama, seeing me once 
or twice in full fig, and hearing that I had belonged to 
the th Hussars, and was a fellow of monstrous 
possessions, arrayed herself forthwith against me. — [ 
was asked to dinners, and family parties, and I, fike 
an ass that | was, believing the old crazy skeleton was 
evamoured of my fleshy appearance, was close and 
punctaal in my attendance on her, until at length, one 
night—be it ever marked with a black stone, having 
overcome with brandy the nausea that the contempla- 
tion of my task occasioned, | avowed myself, knelt, 
swore, hugged, and was accepted. I was all haste to 
| fix the happy day, while her passion was in its ardor, 
|lest cooler moments might bring some word of a. set- 
itlement of the dust on the dowager. I pressed for 
| what the happier wretches atthe Old Bailey calla short 
;day—it was granted; the day but one succeeding my 
| declaration was appointed. Not a whisper of a settle- 





jmment. And upon that day IT converted her into Mrs. 
Dennett. As I handed ber from the carriage, on our 


return from the church, an acquajntance passed, and 
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‘with her going to. London'?? «Every thing—O every 
thing,’ she sobbed. * You know she was the young- 
est? ‘Yes.’ ‘And according,” she continued, ‘to 
poor dear Mr. Ramsbottom’s will, all my control over 
the girls aad the property wag to cease whien she at- 
tained twenty one, * Mr. Ramsbottom’s will,’ I ened: 
O what a fool—what an idiot I have been! And do 
you then mean fo tell me that your daughters and your 
income have gone together?’ ‘Not all,’ she splut- 
tered out. ‘And pray, madam, how much remains?” 
‘All my own marriage portion in the funds, settled 
on myself.’ *On your,e!f—hum ; and how much may 
that be?’ * Why, it is not so much as it was before 
the funds were reduced.’ 
ness to answer my questions without more of this pre- 
varication? *[ ask you, what is the yearly amount of 
your present income!’ *Odear Richard,’ she an- 
swered, with a strong effort at effect, ‘I am sorry for 
your sake, to say it is only seventy five pounds.’ ‘Sev- 
enty-five pounds—seventy five pounds!" 1 repeated 
again. ‘And have T yoked myself to.an almost pu- 
trescent carcase, fur seventy-five pounds a year, when 


I paid my valet ahundred?’ *O you ungrateful wretch, * 


cried the beldame, dropping the handkerchief and the 
pathetic. ‘*O you brute! is this your love? did you 
not vow to me that your motives. were pure and disin- 
terested? 1s this all the return for my bestowing my 
hand upon you, and refusing so many good offers? 
Was'nt there Drumpington——’ *Of the West Mid- 
dlesex Militia,’ said 1: ‘and a half-pay ensign of the 
line.’ * Ah,’ said she, * but he was a captain somehow. 
And did not 1 dismiss Dr. Mackillabody——' ‘A 
quondam apothecary’s errand boy, afd now an Aber- 
deen M. D.,’ | rejoined. * The short and the long of 
all this is, madam, that you have'practised a dead swip- ° 
die upon me, and we area couple of beggars.’ ‘ Beg- 
gars!’ she exclaimed. * Why where is your propert 

** Neither here nor there, madam,’ I answered ; - * tm . 
not worth the price of a potatoe in the world. 


T.» be Concluded in our next: 





VARIETY. 


USEFUL HINTS. 


Pork may be salted, particularly for Bacon, without 
barrels. Nearly all the western pork is saltied in bulk, 
that is, piled up in one corner of the room like a pile 
of bricks, and sprinkled with dry salt. It is well to 
overhaul it once, to see that the salt touches all parts. 
I never eat better bacon than that made in this way, 
without a drop of pickle. 

‘lo keep bacon hams in sammer,—Pack them insa 
flour barrel, in clean dry ashes of charcoal; head ap 
the barrel and put it up stairs, where it is as dry and 
cool as possible. ‘ 


— 











| nodded with a smile, and I shrank withia myself, as F) 
saw hin leer jestiagly at the waddliag anatomy. And} 
ithatis Mrs. Dennett, said (; and it is for this that I! 
| have drest and driven these fuur years, afd epomtan tet 


jno, not exactly for this; | must dress and drive yet, 


and madam’s ducats must pay the reckoning—allons, |: 


| we must eat olives to Rediote wide. Weil, our honey, 
moon passed without any remarkable event, except 


Mrs. Dennett for her keys, | can’t allow my intrusion) that F learned to blush; and I had been married about} 


io rob you of your enjoyments; so you must be con- 


‘tenttyu put up-with the contents of this basket, and | found the table only laid fortwo. I forgot to tell 
forego your own cellar tll T become moveable —lo vou Mrs. 1D. had a fine family of danghters. How is 
here, imprimis, is some brandy, next three hottles of 


Madeira, and lastly, two of port.” This quieted Dick's 
mind, and having accoutred myself in some of my 
friend's habiliments, my own being wet as sponge bags, 
1 sut down, and coramitted havoc that would have done 
no discredit to a ‘bloody and devouring boar,” on 
Dennett's ox-cheek, after which we broached the 
Maderia, [ deprecniting it, however, as poor stuff, 
while [ was loud in the praises of his simple fare. 

Our repast ended, we assailed the port, and eke the 
brandy, until Dick became first jolly, then garrulous, 
and then sad. “J am sorry, Dennet;” I said, ‘that I 
was not fortunaté enough to effect an introduction to 
Mrs Dennett.” 

‘* D—n her,” responded Dick,.* you're better with- 


* out it.”” 


** Petty treason,” I exclaimed. 
* Do you eee that old brimstone,” he continued, 


six weeks, when, on entering the dinner-room one day, | 


thir, Mrs. 1? said [; ‘don’t the girls dine with us to 
day?” *No, my dear,’ she answered. * Where do 
they dine?’ Lasked. *O. not with us,’ she said.— 
‘Pray, where, then, may | inquire—is there any se- 
cret?’ *O no’ she replied. ‘‘Ihen where are they?’ 
‘They are gone.’ * Gone—where ? what on earth do 
you mean?” +* They are gone to London, my dear.’ 
* What the devil are they gone for?’ L exclaimed. ‘I 
am sure I don’t know,’ sid Mrs D,. *Not know!’ I 
cried ; ‘ Did they go without your consent?" ‘ Yes.’ 
‘Then you've had some quartel?’ ‘No.’ ¢ Pray 
madam, have the goodaess to explain yourself. Where 
are the girls?’’ ‘ Well, my dear,’ she said, * you are 
so violent. I told you they were gone to London.’ 
‘But om what errand?’ *O my dear Richard,’ said 
the olf Jezebel; ‘ Matilda was of age today.’ andthe + 
she burst ‘ont into aloud bellow, and applied her hand- 








kerohietg@b 


Pickled Beef and Pork, in the Sonth and West, is 
aptto sour. ‘Take it out and smoke it dry—throw 
away the old pickle or cleanse it by boiling. Smoke . 
the barrel thoroughly and repack the meat. 

Dont throw away the Udderg of your beef Cow.—' 
Salted, smoked and dried, it is rich and ‘delicious eat- 
ing. Boil and eat it cold like tongue. Try it. 

‘Lard never spoils in warm weather if it is cooked e- 
nough in frying out. 

Wash your buiter thoroughly’ in cold water, and 
work out all the buttermilk,—pack it in a stone jar 
and stop the mouth air-tight, and it will keep sweet 
flurever. ; , 

‘Tomatoes are anexcellent preserve. 

Sweet or Olive Oil is the certain cute for the bite of 
a rattlesnake. Apply it internally aad externally. 

‘Yo cure scratches on’ a horse, wash the legs with 
warm strong soap-suds, and then with beef brine.—~ 
‘I'wy applications will cure the worst case. 

Corn meal should never be grouid very fine. It in- 
jures the richness of it. Try it coarse. ‘This is the 
secret why Western * dodgers” aré 80 good. ‘ 

Rice ig often over boiled. It nevér'should be boil- 
ed in more water than it will absorb while boiling.— 
Put two cups of rice in three gure of ‘water, and ig 
eight minutes after it commences boiling, it is done. 


‘+ Whosoever distiovereth secrets, loseth his credit 
and shall ard fod friend ‘to hig mind. “Love thy 


% 





er eyes. * Well," said I, that was:to befriend aod be'faithfal unto him-” 


expected, inthe course of time. What hasthat todo 


* Will you have the goog- | 


+a 


‘ 
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SPLENDID VIADUCT. 
week was completed the greatest work, of its 
uften executed in this country. This isthe Stock- 
rt Viaduct. The contractors being Liverpool men 
Proho Tompkinson and Samuel ‘and James Holme, 
builders,) hundreds of people went from this place, on 
Dec. 21st to view its completion The Manchester 
and Birmingham direct line of railway now runs over 
not through, the towa of Stockport. The arches lit- 
erally stride over that large town, Standing in a val- 
ley in Cheshire, the town of Stockport is too low for 
the level of the railroad. Mr. Buck, the engineer, had 
the first stone laid on the 10th of March, 1839, and 
the last. or capstone, on the 21s: of December, 1840. 
Thus, in 21 months was completed a viaduct, based 
on the solid rock, of 26 arches—22 of 63 feet span and 
4 of 20 feet span.’ The length is 1786 feet. 1t stands 
111 feet above the Mersey, which flows beneath, and 
is thus 6 feet higher than the Menai Bridge. The 
foundation, in the sand stone, is 6 feet deep, and 9 
feet of.stone work above ground. From thence to the 
springing of the arches, the piers are of brickwork, 
and the huge bends of the same material. Brick was 
used as less likely, when wet! made, to chip, splinter, 
or decay. The quantity of bricks used amounted to 
11,000,000, there were also used 400,000 cubic feet 
of stone, and the whole cost £70,000. The utmost 
settling in the whole work, -atter taking the wooden 
supporters from the arches, is half ao inch. oes 
A great saving has*been effected by raising this via- 
duct to such a height, as it reduces the works on each 
side of the valley, and lessens the expense £50.000.— 
It has been made 1786 feet long, because they had to 
span all the streets. It is the first time that, for such 
a work, brick has been chiefly employed. ‘This great 
world will long be a maiter of wonder to the world.— 


English paper. 





COMING THE DELICATE. 


We saw a scoaple of yellow darkies on Sanday, a 
stout boy and his sweetheart, and the way they tortur- 
ed the Queen’s English would have given Dr. John- 
son the hysterics. ey were returning from church, 
and as we passed them the * fair nigger,’ who was rest- 
ing leaguishingly upon Sambo's arm exclaimed : 

» Dar! look ; dat’s de berry ossifer whar de geutle- 
man detracted one of my teef.” 

“ Whoo! you dosn't say so, Miss Rossetta.” 

“ Yes, but I doesthough.” 

* Poor ting! dido’t de operation gib you uncommon 
scruciation !° 

‘Not bery. I only fainted three times. and de doc- 
tor gib me camfire and fdich me too. You eber hab 
aay ob your teef sacrified, Sambu 1’ 

* Yes dear, seberal.’ 

* And did'nt you swo »n like me did 7’ 

* Neber de fuss time.’ 

* Dat’s. bekos you belongs to the hard sec. 
was soft, like I is, you would have fainted shua. 

*Oh, Miss Rosetta, believes you speaks de truf.— 
When I comes to distract your soft tenderness wid my 
hard disabilities, den I make stravagant spressions.— 
Bat if you'll allow me dat solicious pleasure ob pre- 
senting dis buckay to you, we'll block de painful sub- 
jeck on which we’s been talkin for a more lubly teem?’ 


If you 





McLEOD INDICTED. 
’ Correspondence of the Buffalo Commercial Advertiser. 


Lockrorrt, Feb, 6, 1841. 

The Grand Jury of the county came into court this 
forenoon, with a bill of indictment against ALEXANDER 
McLeop for the murder of Amos Durreg, at the time 
burning of the steamboat Caroline. The case had en- 
gaged the attention of the jury since Wednesday morn- 
ing; and the testimony of « large number of citizens 
was givenin. Of the twenty jurors present, nine- 
teen it is uaderstood, were for the rodictment of mur- 


The prisoner was brought before the court this af- 
ternoon, ahd after being ized by the District At- 
corneas of the finding of the’ Say. Tid wan remanded to 
jail by an order of the couyt, until the next term of 
the and Terminer, which commences on the 4th 


M i of March next, when bis trial in all probabil- 





ALBANY, SATURDAY, FEBUARY 13, 1841. 





To AGents AND FRIENDs.—Those of our friends who may 
obtain subscribers for us on this Volume, are requested not tou re- 
ceive pay. beyond THREE QusRTEMs OF A YE Kk, ($1.50) as we 
firid ourselves unable to supply any back Nos, prior toNo 14, I 
is desirable to have no broken accounts, and we make this state- 
ment, in reference to the next Vol. 


Portrait GALLEY or EMINENT Masons.—We 
take great pleasure in presenting the prospectus of 
Comp. Herriug, in another colama, tu which we invite 
the attention of our Masonic friends. Mr Herring is 
the present Grand Secretary of the Grand Lodge of 
this State; and from his acknowledged ability, both 
as an artist and a scholar, there can be doubt but that 
the forthcoming work, will be worthy of his high at- 
tainments, as well as the exalted subject which will 
engage his attention. The publication of the * Por- 
trait Gallery,” in Numbers, on the days proposed, will 
bring it within the reach of almost every mason, and 
the completion of the work, will place in the hands of 
the subscriber (with but little inconvenient expense, 
because scarcely perceptible) a splendid work, worthy 
of being transmitte@ to the children of every mason. 
Comp. Herring has requested us to act as hisagent in this 
city in the collection of subscriptions and monies, as 
well as in the distribution of the Nos, asthey may ar- 
rive, which we will cheerfully do. All orders from 
abroad, can be sent to Comp. Herring at New York 
direct. 











Tue Apoitto Association.—We have received a 
copy of the transactions of this flourishing exhibition, 
and are pleased to teasn that the object for which it 
was established, i. e., the promotion of the arts, of de- 
sign—has been to a remarkable degree attained. It 
was formed about two years since, under the direction 
and patronage of several gentlemen of taste and wealth, 
[t is so happily organised that all the members, which 
are now ahout 1000 in number, are directly interested 
in its results. [t makes a depot where Artists can place 
those productions which have wot been ordered in con- 
tinual public exhibition. The subscription of mem- 
bers is, after current expenses have heen met, givento 
the purchase of such pictares, stationary, &c. belong- 
ing to the exhibition as a committee of taste, previous- 
ly appointed by, the Association, shall find pos- 
sessing real merit. The efforts thus collected, are af- 
terwards by lot distributed among the members. By 
this means our readers will perceive artists sell their 
productions, and the members, besides enjoying the 
advantages of at all times visiting the exhibition, by 
having good efforts placed in their possession receive 
a practical knowledge of art. Another, and nc mean 
inducement to persons joining this Association, is the 
engraving which is yearly sentthem. This engraving 
is made at the express directiou of the society, from 
a painting selected from their own exhibition, each of 
which copy is supposed to be worth $5. Five dol- 
lars is the price of membership. ” 





Grimes is delivering a course of lectures upon his 
favorite theme, phrenology, at"the united solicitation 
of members of the legislature and students of the Med- 
ical College, in the Assembly Chamber. A call from 
so high a source Mr. S. has a right to esteem as a 


great compliment... We,have on several .occasions 


heard him, and do not hesitaté in saying that he is a 


man of great genins and acquirement. ‘The most 
creditable part of the matter is his | 





jyt will take place, 


' 


self made man. onesies ° 


Avsas® Apprentices Lisrarr.—By reference to 
another column. our readers will perceive, that Mr. 
Nichols has offered the use of the Amphitheatre on 
next Friday evening, for the benefit of the Apprentices 
Library. This institution is at present laboring under 
pecuniary embarrassments, which materially affect its 
usefulness, and the grustees are unable to devise any 
more feasible means of raising funds to meet the pres- 
ent exigency, than the one so generously offered by 
Mr. N. This Library was instituted in 1821, for the 
benefit mainly of young mechanics, and it may be 
emphatically termed their institution. 1t contains sev- 
eral thousand vulumes—has a_ respectable class of 
readers of both sexes, and if the Benefit now sought 
for, shall realise the just expectation of the trustees, 
means will be immediately obtained to defray the in- 
cidental expenses, as well as to add a liberal addition 
of new books to the shelves. ‘The bill of Fare, on 
the occasion, will be new and attractive, and we trust — 
that the mechanics of the city, and particularly the 
young men, will take this Benerrr in their own hands 
aad fill the house to ove: flowing. 

(GG Those gentlemen desirous of assisting in the 
disposal of tickets, for the occasion, will be furnished, 
oa application to either of the trustees. 





Oratory anpiMusic.—Professor Bronson, who is 
highly celebrated as a lecturer,on Oratory and Music, 
gives a regular course of lectures the ensuing week, 
at the chapel of the Female Academy, assisted by 
Christian, a Germaa vocalist, of great repute. _Proff. 
B. brings with him the most satisfactory testimonials 
and references; and there isno doubt, but a large 


auditory, will welcome his arrival among us. See 
Advertisement. 





(GA distressing fire occurred at Quebec, on the 
third of this month in the destruction of a house oc- 
cupied by Mr. James Smilie, a silversmith. Mr. Smitie 
and his wife, a servant maid, and an apprentice were 
burned to death. 





The Rev. Comp. Salem Town. of Cayuga co. was 
unanimously elected Grand Chaplain of the Grand 
Chapter of this State, at its recent convocation. We 
inadvertently omitted his name in the list of Grand of- 
ficers, published. 





RHEUMATISM. 


M-. Hoffman.—As your journal appears to be x 
good family paper, in which I often find useful re- 
ceipts, permit me to pay you back again, by the fol- 
lowing, which I have tested in more than a hundred 
instances, with entire success, in the care of Chronic 
Rheumatism, and impurities of the blood. Take one 
oz. of the chips or shavings of lignum vitae waod, 
three oz. of rheubarh root, twelve ox. of sarsparilla, 1 
oz. of Soda, 4 0z. orange peel, and 4 oz. of liquorice 
root; bruised up, put the whole in a vessel with eight 
quarts of water, place it on a slow fie, and simmer 
down to four quarts, then carefully strain it, adding 4 
pound of clarified brown sugar, and if made io sum- 
mer, keep it in a cool place, to prevent souring. For 
an adult take a wine glass, before eating, three times 
aday. The patient will find it a pleasant beverage. 
operating asa gentle purge. It must be taken from 
ten to twenty days faithfully and the patient, must eat 
and drink temperately, ‘: ; 
N. B. If any of your readers will take my prescrip- 
tion, I desire to be informed through you, when a 
cure is effected; this being the only “fee,” expected 





by the Docron. 

















“U. 8. Batik shares “sold at 235 in New York of 
Tuesday. The bank refuses all paper but its own in 
payment of debts, “se Tx ' 








(G The Masonic Address, and other favors, from 
Louisville, Ky. have been received. 








Married, 


On the 9h inst. by the Rev. Mr. Castle, Henry 
Morris to Louisa Hart, both of this city. 











— - 


DIED. 
In this city, on Wednesday last, Mathew Gill, 68 
ears. 

' On the 6th inst. Cornelia Maria, wife of Moses 
Cook. On Sunday last, Mary Sanford, wife of Peter 
Gansevoort, and daughter of the late Chancellor San- 
ford, aged 27 years. 

On Friday Jast, Hagh Van Steenburgh, son of the 
late J. B. Van Steenburgh, 21. 

At Providence, R. 1. Cornelia N. daughter of John 
Buxton, aged 12 years 

On Saturday evening, Miss Elizabeth Clover, aged 
67 


In New York, Henry A. Pinckney, 21. Laura 
Theresa, wife of Charles M. Leupp. Mrs. Hesther 
Durant, 44. Jeminia, wife of Richardson Vanderwater. 
John Breman, 67. Mrs. Martha, wife of Wm. Pratt, 
54. Mrs. Emeline wife of Thomas Wood, 20. ‘Cath- 
erine M'Donnell, 68. Catherine Ann, daughter of 
John Seyder, 21. Catherine, widow of Frederick 
Castine, 63. Mrs. Elizabeth P. Avery, 71 Miss Sa 

rah Wilder, 35. Lydia, widow of Abram Green, 70. 
Angeline, wife of David Simpson, 26. James Mount, 
gt. In Proy, Mary, wife of Sheldon Morris, 27. At 
Peon Yan, Aaron Remer, Esq. In Boston, William 


Badger 73. In Woodbridge, Con., Lieut. Isaac Nor- 
throp; 91. In Kinderhook, Mrs. Maria Van Buren, 
86. 


At Niagara Falls, Mrs. Jane, consort of the Hon. 
Augustus Porter, 62. In Williamstown, Mass. Sam- 
uel Kellogg. 50, At Waterford, Rev. Cyrus Steb- 
bins, 69. At Crown Poirt, Rev. James Murdock, 86. 
In Hudson, Bennet Osborn, 56. At Paris, James Le 
Ray dé Chaumont, formerly of Le Raysville, Jeff.-co. 
75. 

TO THE PUBLIC. 
Albany Feb‘y. 9. 1841. 
Sir, 

he uadersigned, Trustees ofthe Apprentices Li- 
brary in Albany, take the liberty of introducing « to 
yeur notice. 

This Library was raised for the laudable purpose of 
disseminating useful and practical knowledge, among 
all classes of Apprentices. A class hitherto too much 
everlooked and neglected midst our philanthrophy.— 
This institution is now destitute of funds to support 
aid sustain it, and give it interest to its namerous read - 
ers. If it should meet your ‘approbation and prove 
consistent with your interest and other engagements, 
to set apart the avuils of oae evening of your Amphi- 
theatre, (which from its propriety of management of- 
f-rs a source of pleasure to our citizens) to give a hen- 
efit to this laudable institution. We can only express 
our best wishes thata generous public will not be back- 
ward in rewarding you suitably for your disinterested 
generosty, towards the mechanics and appreatices of 


Albany. 
; JOHN TAYLOR. 
JAMES ROBINSON. 
GIDEON HAWLEY. 
JOHN wAVIS. 
L. G. HOFFMAN. 
R. L. KEARNEY. 
JAMES S. GOULD. 
TIMOTHY SEYMOUR. 
Trustees. 
Mr. 8. H. Nichols. 


Albany Feb’y 10th 1841. 
Gentlemen, 
Your faror of the 9th inst, is duly received, and I 
take the earliest opportunity of informing you of my 
stacere attachment, to.all charitable Institutions, whi 


rare designed to promote the 





“AMERICAN MASONIC REGISTER AND LITERARY COMPANION 


the rising generation ; and it affords me mach pleas- 


ure to have it in my power. ti be able (in a small de-! iro 


gree) to join with my fellow citizens in promoting that’ 
whieh all good citizens duly appreciate, useful and 
practical knowledge amongst.all. 

To your request I cheerfully tender you the use of 
my Ampitheatre, for Friday evening, Febnary, 19th, 
1841, for you to select such a bill of attraction as will 
promote your laudable object. 

Yours respectfully, 
8. H .NICHOLS. 

To John Taylor, Jas. Robinson and others. 





A CARD. 


The Trustees of the Apprentices Library would beg 
leave again to present for the favorable consideration 
of the public the wants of this institution, which they 
have in charge. Some three years ago they were in- 
duced to appeal to the public generosity, by the insti- 
tation of a fair, to extricate the Library from the debts 
which were then hanging over it, a3 well as to meet 
the necessary incidental expenses, as also to enable 
the trustees, to make such additions to the Library as 
its interests demanded. . The result of that Appeal to 
our citizens was attended with success. A sufficient 
amount of money was then obtained, to free the insti- 
tution from debt—to pay the incidental expenses, fora 
considerable length of time, as well as to make several 
valuable additions to the shelves of the Library. 

' [t is now upwards of three years since the Library 
has made any claims to the benefactions of the public, 
which con be supported in no other way, and the 
Trustees encouraged by the generosity of their fellow 
citizens, would make another earnest appeal to their 
kindness by asking their assistance to relieve the Libra- 
ry from its pecuniary embarrassments; in the manner 
they now propose, which will be within the reach of 
almust every individual. 

Mr. S. H. Nicnoxs, the proprietor of the Albany 
Ampitheatre, in reference to the embarrassments, un- 
der which the Library at present rests, has, in the 
kindest manner, offered to set apart one night of the 
use of his splendid and well conducted establishment, 
for the benefit of the Libsary, with the privilege on 
the part of the Trustees of selecting such bill of fare, 
as will be appopriate to the occasion, and at the same 
time meet with the approbation of all classes of their 
fellow citizens. 

Tn order to remove any objections which might be 
entertained of this mode of raising money for the Li- 
brary, the Trustees are happy to say, that the objec- 
tionable features which have formerly been urged a- 
gainst amusements of a similar kind, are in the present 
instance entirely removed,—no improper person being 
permitted to visit the ampitheatre, and the use of 
avdent spirits, beiag entirely driven from its walls. Mr. 
Nichols deserves well of the community in the good 
order and character which be has given to his estab- 
lishment, and his recompence isto be found, in the 
worth and respectability of his patrons. These re- 
marks are made in justice to the proprietor, as well as 
in reference to the views of the Trustees, in making 
this selection for the public approval and _ patron- 
age: and they trust that this their appeal to the pub- 
lic bounty, in behalt of a useful institution will be met 
hy a corresponding effort to sustain the Library. 








Young Henry, the Midshipman who was murdered 
by the Cannibals ut one of the Fejee Islands, was a 
son of the late John V. Henry, of this city. 








COMPTROLLER'S OFFICE 
Albany, 10th October, 1840. 


NOTICE —Lands sold for arrears oftaxes in May an4@ June, 
1839, pursuant to vitle 3, chapter 13, part |, of the Revised - Stat- 
utes, I hereby give notice, that unless the lands Sold for arreas or 
taxes, at the sale above mentioned, shall be redeemed onor be- 
fore the 18th day of June next. by paying into the treasary the a- 
mount for which the respective parcels or tracts were sold ,togeth- 
er with the interest, at the rate often per cent. per annum, from 
the date of the thejsale to the day of redemption‘ such land so sold 
and remaining d d, will on hcation, be conveyed to 
the purchasers 





Pe 


BATES COOK, Comptroller. 


’ N.B. The editor of every public news in this state will 
give the above notice one insertion, for poor gle § for six weeks 
~cccessively. Let the first fc: n’aining the notice be sent to 








oan. 28° Be Z 4 
and fear of & fettioninn every where conduc- 


ability, ~~ 
That jealonsies 
ted on hberal princip excited a spirit of opposition 
in arb.trary or t governments have never surprised us; 
when our Order was attacked in our own land, and. 
own neighbors and friends, were excited by false, malic and 
absurd accusations against it;, when we saw ilies di 
societies convuised, and individuals of eminent virtué and station 
denourced and pers cated, we deplored the fully and fanaticism of 
our enimies, and seught by patience, and quiet and deport- 
meat to assuage the biiterness of our revilers,and to turn the 
of our mixguided accusers. We Knew that our Institution was de- 
vised in wisd om for the improvement of society in every land, and 
could not long be left as a mark for the scorn and derision of dem- 
anos on fanatics, not remain an object of terror to the well 
iepose 


The delusion has passed away — there has been a redeemin 
spirit in the midst of the storm—a spirit of inquiry after truth,whi 
has wrought out for us a vindication, and fixed it in the popular 
mind. Once more our ‘rider has free course, and resumed 
its place as the medium of union, fr.endship, and kind offices a- 
mongst ‘vood men’ of every rank, station, party, sect, and es~ 
Sion in the land. What we could not do when compelled to defend 
oursel ‘es against the ingenious assaults of an organised and reck- 
less faction, we can do now: we can take high ground; we can 
place our Instiiu ion in its true position; we can openly declare 
Its principles to attentive hearers,*a nd verify our declarations by 
the iestimony of the greatest. the purest, the best bsloved and yer- 
crated men, whese names adorn the brightestpages of our coun- 
try’s history, We have it in our power 10 shew, that so far is 

reemasonry from having’ tendency to corrupt the morals, weak- 
en the faith, impede the justice, contract the soul, or relax the pat- 
riotism of its voturies, our country stands indebted for a large por- 
tion of its wellare, honor, and security to che members of our Fra~ 

ernity. . : 

Ths high position itis my inten'ion to maintain by a work which 
I propose to publish, if sustained by the approbation and aid of the 
fraternity tothe necessary extent, 

To test this, I oifer the following plan for the publication of the 
Portrait Gallery of eminent American Freemasons, and History of 
the Masonic institution in the United States. 

To place the work within the reach of every member of the Fra- 
ternity, it will be published in numbers, in the imperial Octavo 
form, at pertods of one or two months, at 50 cents a number, paya- 
ble on delivery, and will extend as is suppesed, to about fifty num- 
bers, forming five large vol Each number contain three 
Portraits engraved on steel, and. occasionally other ag a 
with biographies written expr with reference to the i 
vharacter and acts of each subjects, (so far as materials can be 
obtained,) a% well as to his private life. For the fidelity, accura- 
cy and beauty of the work, the responsibility will rest alone on the 
editor and proprietor. 

JAMES HERRING, Grand Secretary of the 
‘ Grand Lodge of the State of New York. 


Extract from the minutes of the Grand Lodge, of the 
State of New York, Dec. 1st, A. L. 6840. 


“The Grand Secretary then ashed ission to present .the 
prospectus of a work which he ¢ontemplited publishing, under‘the 
litle of the Portrait Gallery ofeminent American Freemasons, 
History of the Masonic Iustitatioa in the United States. The 
posed Address te the eee Gow the prospectus were then 
read; whereupon the following Resulution was i \y a> 
dopted. 

* Resolved.—That this Grand Lodge highly approve of the 
posed work ofthe Kt. W. G. Secretary, entitled the ‘ Portrait Gal- 
lery of eminent American Fréemasons,’ and recommend it to the 
patremage of the "ratermty.” 

of } 


In Grand Chapter, of the State 
New York, Feb.'3d, 5841. 

“ Resolved,—That the Grand Chapter of the State of N. York, 
do approve of the work proposed by our M, E. Companion James 
Herring, cntitled the * Portrait Gallery of Eminent American Free- 
masons, and while they commend it to the support of the Frater- 
nity, to give to the author free access to the Records and Archives 
of this Grand Chapter, for such information on our Masonic Hise 
tory a8 may be necessary for ns work.” ° 

Extract from the minutes. 
JOHN O. COLE, Grand Secretary. 
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ECTURES ON ORATORY AND MUSIC.—Professor 
BRONSON, (assisted by Mr. CHRISTIAN, a German 
vocaiist,) commences a Popular Cource of Lectures on these sub- 
jects. (condensing his TEN into sxx,) Tuesday evening, Feb. th, 
at eight o’clock, and coniinueseach succeeding Friday and Tues- 
day evening, ithe chapel of the Female Acedemy, Pear! street ; 
interspersed with singing, and reading and recita.ions, from some 
of our principal poets and'orators. descriptive, sentimental, patriot- 
ic, moral, amusing and tragioal, The object of these Lectures 
are, to present au entirely new mode of developing and training 
the Voice for reading, speaking and singing; greatly extending i's 
compas:, increasing its power and music; a new method of ‘learn- 
ing the letters ; of spelling, and teaching withou a 
and then with a book ; the causes and remedies Of hoarseness 
ex austion ; of the bronchitisand certain pulmonary diseases 
s' ow how almost any one can read, speak and ing for hours, with- 
out jury; disclosing the eu mysteries Fotaem, (or 
ven'riluquisin,) showing howfalmost how any can acquire it: 
siMuling & new system of mental and vocal philosephy 
Single season tickets for the oourse, $2; triple do. do. fora 


and gentle ; family do, do. for 5 of te members, $5: mangle 
edulerion or ons ten bs coma web ae. Oe 8. Program 
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° SHE. FALSE ONE. 
BY THOMAS HAYNES BAYLEY. 
I knew him not,—1 sought him not,— 
wag ny father's guest ; 
I = hcgee not one smile more kind 
a those I gave the rest; 
* . He sat beside me at the board, 
“The choice was not my own, 
But oh! I hever heard a’voice 
With half so sweet a tone. 


And at the dance again we met, 
Again I was his choice, 
Again I heard the gentle tone 
beguiling voice: . 
I sought him not,—he led me forth 
From. all the fairest there, 
_And told me he had never seen 
A face he thouget so fair. 


Ah! wherefore did he tell me this? + 
His made me vain : 
And when he left me, how I longed 
To hear that voice again! 
I wondered why my old pursuits 
Had lost their wonted charm, 
'._ And why the path was dull, unless 
T leant upon his arm. 


Alas! I might bave guessed-the cause; 
For what could make me shun 

My parents’ cheerfal dwelling-place 

t, ye wander all alone? 

And what could make me braid my hair, 
And study to improve 

The form that he had deigned to praise? 
What could it be—but love? 


Oh! little knew T of the word, 
And less of man’s career ; 

I engi each smile was kindly meant, 

ach word of praise sincere. 

His sweet voice spoke of endless. loye— 
I listened and believed, 

And little dreamt how oft before 

” That sweet yoiée had deceived. 
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file smiles upon another now, 
Aod-in the same sweet tone 
He breathes to her those winning words 
‘ Longe thought all my own. 
Oh! why is she so beautiful ?— 
I cannot blame his choice, 
Nor can I doubt she will be won 
By that beguiling voice. 


THE LAND OF OUR BIRTH. 
There is not a spot in this wide peopled earth 
So deat to the heart as the land of our birth : 
Tis the home of our childhood! the beautiful spot 
® Which mem’ry retains when all else is forgot. 

May the blessings of God, 
Ever hallow the sod, 

And its valleys and bills by our children be trod. 


Can the language of strangers, in accents unknown, 
Send a thrill to our like that of our own? 
The face may be fair, and the smile. may be bland, 
But it breathes not the tones of our dear native land! 
‘ here's no Spot on earth 

“ Like the land of our birth, 
Where heroes keep guards o'er the altar and hearth! | 
How 
The 
The 





the language which taught us to blend 
of parent, husband and friend ; 
-us to Jisp on our mother's soft breast, 
| Bung as shie rock’d us to rest. 
_ May the blessings of God © 
i Ever hallow the sod, 
And its valleys and-hills by our children be trod! 


Mey Mas opine long lift her white crest o'er the wave, 
irth-place of science, the home of the brave; 
In her cities may ity dwell, 


peace and ve 
her. ters in beauty. and virtue exce) ; 
mS u thei beauty. iM. nn > 


‘ ‘ay their bes 
“Bless the Jand ‘of their birth). 
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THE DEAD SOLDIER, 


Wreck of a warrior passed away, - . 

Thou form without a name! 
' .Which thought and felt but yesterday, 

And dreamt of future fame. 

Stripped of thy garments, who shall guess 

Thy rank, thy lineage, and race? 

If haughty chieftain, holding sway, 

Or lowlier, destined to obey! 


The light of that fixed eye is sei, 
«And all is moveless now, 
But Passion’s traces linger yet, 

And lower upon that brow ; 
Expression has not yet waxed weak, 
The lips seem e’en in act to speak, 

And clenched the cold and lifeless hand, 
As if it grasped the battle brand. 


Though from that head, late towering high, 
Fhe waving plume is torn, . 

And low in dust that form doth lie, 
Dishonored and forlorn, 

Yet Death's dark shadow cannot hide 

The graven characters of pride, 

That on the lip and brow revea} 

The impress of the spirit'’s sea}. 


Lives there a mother to deplore 

The son she ne’er shall see? 
Or maiden, on some distant shore, 

‘To break her heart for thee ? 
Perchance to roam a maniac there, 
With wild flower wreaths to deck her hair, 
And through the weary night to wait. — 
Thy footsteps at the lonely gate. 


Long shall she linger there, in vain 
The evening fire shall trim, 

And gazing on the darkening main, 
Shall often call on him 

Who hears her not—who cannot hear— 

Oh ! deaf forever is the ear 

That once in listening rapture hung 

Upon the music of her tongue! 


Long may she dream—to wake is wo ; 
Ne’er may remembrance tell 
Its tale to bid her sorrows flow, 
And hope to sigh farewell ; 
The heart bereaving of its stay, 
Quenchiag the beam that cheers her way 
Along the waste of life, till she 
Shall lay her down and sleep like thee ! 


CHINESE POETRY. 
From ‘* Wang Keauo Lwan Pih Neen Chang Han: 


or, The lasting Resentment of Miss Keauo Lwan 
Wany,” we take the following specimens of Chinese 


poetry. Here’s a poetical assignation: - 

‘In secret I take these words and send them to my 
lord, 

Bat do not inconsiderately open your lips to other 
people ! 


This night the door of the fragrant apartment will not 
be locked, 


And when the moon ehanges the shadows of the flow. | 


ers, let my lover come.” 


And here is a Chinese lady in a passion, because 
her lover has deceived her: 


** As | lean against my door-post, and in grief and si- 
lence meditate on by-gone scenes, 

I sigh ; alas! my dream of wedded bliss has now yan- 
ished like a smile! 

Gove in early life stirred up the rambling fibres of pas- 
sion, and dragged the green and tender buds of 
my heart astray,— : 

Rage now.follows.like a torrent, and shrinks these 

een buds to the withered red of resentment! 

Then, I said. My, lord will return true to his promise, 

as Spring to her revolving period ;— 

But now, alas! fall well I know, that “all is vanity!’ - 

T turn my, head, and lean against the. railing, the pain-: 

.,.. sefalspot of eur long farewell 

And all my sorrotvs, for ten thausand years, I, Jay’ at 





And heroes keep guard o’er the altar and hearth !" 


the door of the false and cruel east wind!” 
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TO MY MOTHER. 


BY W. D. GALLAGHER. 


Thy cheek—it is pale my mother, 

And the hght of thine eye is dim— 

And the gushings of gladness that used to fill 
Thy cup of yoy to its brim, 

Come, like the visits of angels, 

So.‘ few and far between,’ 

That I feel the reed ts a broken one 

On which thon art doomed to lean. 


Tis a bitter thing, my mother, 
To look ona parent’s decay— 

To behold the Spoiler’s ravages, 

As he tears life's bloom away : 
’Tis bitter to look on the furrows 
He ploughs in thy godlike brow— 
T'o weep o’er the gems of intellect 
That are rayless, and sheenless now. 


That is balm to the wounded heart— 
Though the gift of life is a frail one, 
And from it we soon must part, 

Phere is a haven of gladness, 

For the weary heart a home— 
Where the sight of joy is never dim, 
And sorrow never come. ‘ 


| 
But there is a thought, my mother, 
{ 


On that blissful home, my mother, 

Thine eye is often bent, 

Like a tiny child’s on a wished-for thing— 

So longing—so intent. 

©, how pure in the eye of Heaven 

Must the heart of the Christian be— 

So eatirely fixed on that home above, 

From earthliness so free. : 
cn me 
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The following Brethren have kindly offered to act as Agents fo 
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